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THE 

NINETY-NINE BEAUTIFUL 
NAMES OF GOD 


AIM OF THE BOOK [l l] 

In the Name of God the Infinitely Good, the Merciful 


■, RAISE BE TO GOD, alone in His majesty and His might, 
* and unique In His sublimity and His everlastingness, who 
clips the wings of intellects well short of the glow of His 
y, and who makes the way of knowing Him pass through the 
ility to know Him; who makes the tongues of the eloquent 
short of praising the beauty of His presence unless they use 
means by which He praises Himself, and use His names and 
butes which He has enumerated. And may blessings be upon 
lammad, the best of His creatures, and on his companions 
his family. 

Now, a brother in God—great and glorious—to answer 
m is a religious duty, has asked me to elucidate the meanings 
xe most beautiful names of God. His questions were inces- 
, and made me take one step forward and another backward, 
:ating between heeding his inquiry and so satisfying the duty 
rotherliness, or declining his request by following the way 
aution and deciding not to venture into danger, for human 
ers fall far short of attaining this goal. 

How else could it be? For two things deter a discerning 
on from plunging into such a sea. First of all, the matter 
f represents a lofty aspiration, difficult to attain and uncertain 
xomplishment. For it is at the highest summit and represents 
farthest of goals, such that minds are bewildered by it and the 
t. of intellects falls far short of its principles, not to mention 
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estigation ana scrutiny regarding the divine attributes? Cai 
eyes of bats tolerate the light of the sun? [12] 

The second deterrent: declaring the essence of the trad 
this matter all but contradicts whatever the collectivity ha 
aerto believed. Now weaning creatures from their habit 
1 familiar beliefs is difficult, and the threshold of truth is to< 
Jted to be broached by all or to be sought after except b 
e individuals. The nobler the thing sought after the less helj 
re is. Whoever mixes with people is right to be cautious 
it is difficult for one who has seen the truth to pretem 
to have seen it. For one who does not know God—grea 
l glorious—silence is inevitable, while for one who know 
d most high, silence is imposed. So it is said: Tor one whc 
)ws God, his tongue is dulled 5 . But the sincerity of tin 
^inal request, together with its persistence, overcame thess 
uses. So I asked God—great and glorious—to facilitate wha 
ight and be liberal in rewarding by His graciousness and Hi 
evolencc and His abundant generosity; for He is the libera 
. generous One, indulgent to His servants. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE BOOK r I3J 
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r er departs from this method will not succeed at 
r every asserted knowing—that is, whatever is si 
rtion or denial—-is without doubt a proposition 
bject [qualified] and a predicate [quality], and tb 
dicate to the subject. So it is inevitable that ki 
subject and its definition precede the assertion 1 
iving [i 8] its definition and its essential reality, 

: knowledge of the predicate and its defmitio: 
iceiving its definition and its essential reality, 
ing to the relation of this predicate to the subject 
;s in it or is denied of it. For whoever wants to 
•le, whether angels are eternal or created must f 
waning of the word ‘angel’, then the meaning o 
reated’, and then determine whether to affirm: 
'the two predicates of‘angel’. Likewise, there is 
mowing the meaning of‘name’ and of‘thing n 
knowing the meaning of identity and differenc 
iay conceivably know whether the name is id< 
nt from the thing named. 1 
explaining the definition and essential reality of 
that things have existence as individuals, in spei 
Existence as individuals is the fundamental real 
existence in the mind is coenitionah formal < 
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indicate individual things. They are divided into what is posited 
primarily and what is posited secondarily. [20] 

What is posited primarily is like your saying ‘heaven’, ‘tree’, 
‘man’, and the like. And what is posited secondarily is like 
your saying ‘noun’, ‘verb’, ‘particle’, ‘command’, ‘negation’, 
and ‘imperfect [tense]’. We have said that these are posited 
secondarily because the words posited to indicate things are 
divided into (1) what indicates a meaning in something other 
than itself, and so is called a particle, 3 and (2) what indicates 
a meaning in itself. And the latter—what indicates meaning 
in itself—is divided into (2.1) what indicates the time of the 
existence of that meaning, and is called a verb—like your saying 
he hit’, ‘he hits’ [or ‘he will hit’]; and (2.2) what does not 
indicate time, and is called a noun—like your saying ‘heaven’ or 
‘earth’. 4 First of all, words were posited, to indicate individuals, 
after which nouns, verbs and particles were posited to indicate 
the types of words; because after being posited, words also 
became existent individuals and their images were formed in 
minds and so were suited in turn to be indicated by movements 
of the tongue. 

It is conceivable that there be words posited in third and 
fourth place, so that when nouns are divided into types, and 
each division is known by a name, that noun will be in the third 
rank, as when one says, for example, that nouns are divided into 
indefinite and definite, or some other division. The point of all 
this is that you understand that the noun goes back to a word 
that was posited secondarily. So if one says to us: what is the 
definition of a noun? we say: it is a word posited to indicate; 
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instead of ‘man’ one were to say ‘white’ or ‘tall’ or ‘knower’ 
or ‘writer’, that would not answer the question: what is it? For 
by ‘white’ we understand something or other with the attribute 
of white, without informing what that thing is. Similarly, the 
meaning of ‘knower’ is something or another with the attribute 
of knowledge, while that of ‘writer’ is something or another 
with the activity of writing. Of course, it is possible that one 
understands that a writer is a man, from things extrinsic to the 
meaning of the word and evidences external to it. Likewise, if 
one points to a colour and says: what is it?, the answer is that 
it is whiteness. Were one to use a derived term and say: ‘it is 
radiant’ or ‘the diffusion of the light to sight’, that would not 
be an answer. For when we say: what is it? we are looking for 
the reality of the essence, the quiddity by which it is what it 
is, while ‘radiant’ is something or other having radiance, and 
‘diffusion’ is something or other which has diffusion. 

Furthermore, this distinction concerning the referent of the 
names and their meanings is sound. It is possible to express it 
in this way: that the name may refer to the essence and may 
also refer to what is other than the essence, but that would 
be taking liberties in applying it. For our saying: ‘it refers to 
what is other than the essence’ would not be correct unless 
it were to be interpreted as our intending to say: ‘other than 
the quiddity expressed in answer to the question ‘what is it?’ 
For ‘knower’ refers to an essence which has knowledge, so it 
also refers to an essence. There is a difference between saying 
‘knower’ and saying ‘knowledge’, because ‘knower’ refers to an 
essence having knowledge, while the word ‘knowledge’ does 
not refer to anything but knowledge. [27] 

Saying that the name might be the essence of the thing 
named has two shortcomings, and both need to be corrected. 
Either replace ‘name’ with ‘meaning of the name’ or replace 
‘essence’ with ‘quiddity of the essence’. Then it will be said: 
the meaning of the name may be the reality of the essence and 
its quiddity, and it may be other than the essential reality. As 
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thing it names. For if the thing named were not un 
from the name, it would not be its name. ‘Creator 
name for creation, although creation is contained with 
is ‘writer’ a name for writing—nor is ‘the thing namec 
for the act of naming. Rather, ‘creator’ is the name of a 
in so far as creation originates from it. What is underst 
‘creator’ is the essence as well, but not the true real! 
essence. What is rather understood is the essence in 
it has an attribute related to it, as when we say ‘rath 
meaning of that term is not the essence of the father, 1 
the essence of the father insofar as he is related to a so: 

Attributes are divided into relational and not relati 
the thing qualified by all of them is the essence. When 
‘creator’, it is an attribute and every attribute is an aff 
but no affirmation is contained in this word except 
Yet creation is other than the creator, and no true de 
of a creator can be derived from creation. For that 
is said that it [‘creator’] refers to what is other than 1 
named [viz., creation]. So we believe that the saying: i 
makes one understand something other than the thin 
is a contradiction, as though one were to say: the sq 
known something other than the thing signified. But 
thing named is equivalent to the meaning of the name, 
the meaning be other than the thing named, or the thii 
other than the meaning? [28] 
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CHAPTER TWO [36] 
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between the meanings of the two words. Or if we fail to 
specify what differentiates them, as for example, in ‘immense 5 
and ‘great 5 , where it is difficult for us to identify the point of 
difference between the two meanings pertaining to God most 
high, nevertheless we have no doubt about the principle of 
difference. In that respect, may he be honoured who said: 
‘greatness is my cloak and immensity my girdle 5 , making a 
difference between them which indicates [38] dissimilarity. 13 
For both cloak and girdle adorn the one who wears them, but a 
cloak is more elegant than a girdle. 

Likewise, He made the opening phrase of prayer to be ‘Alldhu 
fdkbar’, and not even those endowed with penetrating insight 
would put Alldhu a z zam’ in its place. Similarly, Arabs distinguish 
in their use between the two words since they use kabir where 
they do not use c azTm, and if they were synonymous, they would 
be interchangeable in every instance. Arabs say that ‘so-and-so 
is greater in age than so-and-so 5 , while they do not say ‘more 
tremendous in age’. Similarly, ‘the Majestic 5 {al-jaltl] differs from 
‘the Great 5 [al-Kabtr] and ‘the Tremendous 5 [al- c Azim], since 
‘majesty 5 refers to the attributes of eminence, and for that reason 
one does not say that someone is ‘more majestic in age 5 than 
so-and-so; instead one says ‘greater 5 . It is also said that ‘the 
throne is more tremendous than a man’, and not ‘more majestic 
than a man’. 14 

So these names, although interrelated in meaning, are not 
synonymous. In sum, it is unlikely that the names included in 
the ninety-nine be synonymous since names are not intended for 
their letters or external differences, but. rather for their meanings. 
This is a principle in which we should believe. 
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3 If this be considered from a linguistic point of vie\ 
probable that an equivocal term be predicated of all th 
lamed as a common noun. For Arabs use the terr 
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the sun, of a dinar, of a scale, the spring whence wate 
forth, as well as the eye by which an animal sees. Thi 
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: of its meanings, distinguished by what is associate* 
It was told of ai-Sha£i c i—may God be pleased witi 
i the Usui, that he said: ‘an equivocal term is predicate* 
.at it names if it appears by itself without a context t< 
the specifications’. 16 Whether this be an accurate repor 
ting him, it is nonetheless improbable, since the tern 
itself is linguistically ambiguous unless a context indicate 




































CHAPTER FOUR [42] 

Explaining how the perfection and 
happiness of man consists in conforming 
to the perfections of God most high, and 
in adorning himself with the meanings 
of Fils attributes and names insofar as 
this is conceivable for man 


Y OU should know that whoever has no part in the meanings 
of the names of God—great and glorious—except that he 
hear the words and understand the linguistic meaning of their 
explication and their determination, and except that he believe 
with his heart in the reality of their meanings in God most 
high—such a one has an ill-fated lot and a lowly rank, and 
ought not boast of what he has achieved. For hearing the words 
requires only the soundness of the sense of hearing, through 
which sounds are perceived, and this is a level in which beasts 
share. As for understanding their determination in language, 
all one needs is a knowledge of Arabic and this level is shared 
by those adept in language and even by those Bedouin who 
are ignorant of it, 17 As for faith affirming their meanings of 
God—may He be praised and exalted—without any revelatory 
vision, 18 all one needs is to understand the meaning of the words 
and to have faith in them, and this level is shared by the common 
people, even by young boys. For once one has understood the 
teaching, if these meanings were presented to him, he would [i] 
receive them and memorize them, [ii] believe them in his heart 
and [iii] persist in them. These are the levels of most scholars, to 
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Part One: Chapter Four 


but He. Other existing things do not have perfection simply, but 
different perfections belong to them in relation [to Him]; for 
there is no doubt that a thing is more perfect the closer it is to 
He Who has perfection simply—closer, that is, in degree and in 
level, not in perfection tout court. 

Existing things are divided into animate and inanimate, and 
you know that living things are nobler and more perfect than 
the non-living, and that there are three levels of living things: 
the level of angels, the level of man, [45] and the level of beasts. 
Beasts rank at the bottom, in that very life which distinguishes 
them, for life lies in perception and in activity, yet beasts are 
imperfect in perception and in action. The deficiency in their 
perception lies in its being limited to the senses, and sensory 
perception is limited because it only perceives things by contact 
or proximity. Without contact or proximity, a sense faculty is cut 
off from perception. For taste and touch require contact, while 
hearing, sight and smell need proximity. The senses are instantly 
cut off from perceiving any existing thing which cannot be 
conceived to be in contact or proximity to them. Furthermore, 
their activity is limited to what is dictated by passion or anger, 
and cannot be triggered by anything else, for they lack reason 
to summon them to activities which differ from the demands of 
passion and anger. 

As for angels, theirs is the highest level because they are 
existents whose perception is not affected by proximity or 
distance. Nor is their perception limited to what is conceivable as 
close by or far away, since proximity and distance are conceived 
for bodies, and bodies are the lowest of the categories of existing 
things. Furthermore, angels are too holy for passion and anger, 
so their activity is not dictated by passion or anger; rather what 
moves them to engage in activity is something more exalted 
than passion and anger, namely, to seek proximity to God the 
most high. 

So far as man is concerned, his level is midway between 
the other two, as though he were composed of bestial and 
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angelic natures. At the beginning of his life, his bestial nature 
predominates, since the only perception he has at first is through 
the senses, perception which requires that he seek [46] proximity 
to the thing sensed through pursuit and movement. Eventually 
the light of reason dawns upon him, which disposes itself through 
the realms of heaven and earth, with no need for bodily motion 
nor for seeking proximity or contact with what it perceives. 
Rather, its objects of perception are exempt from proximity 
or distance in space. Similarly, passion and anger hold sway 
over him at first, and desires arise in accordance with what they 
dictate, until the desire to seek perfection appears in him, and 
he considers consequences and begins to resist the demands 
of passion and anger. If lie conquers passion and anger to the 
point of controlling them, and they become too weak to move 
him or pacify him, he then attains a likeness to the angels. 
Likewise, if he weans himself from the inflexibility of things 
imagined and perceptible through the senses, and accustoms 
himself to perceiving things too exalted to be attained by sense 
or imagination, he will achieve another likeness to the angels. 
For the specific properties of living things are perception and 
activity, and both of them are susceptible to deficiency, moderate 
status, or perfection. The more one emulates the angels in these 
specific properties, the more is one removed from one’s bestial 
nature and comes close to the angelic. For the angels are close 
to God—great and glorious—and whoever is close to one who 
is close is himself close. 

You may say: this teaching apparently points to affirm¬ 
ing a likeness between man and God most high, because 
one who conforms himself to His perfections is made to 
be like Him, whereas it is known by revelation and by rea¬ 
son concerning God—may He be praised and exalted —that 
naught is as His likeness (xlii:ii): that He does not resem¬ 
ble anything nor does anything resemble Him. Then I 
say: the more you know the meaning of the likeness de¬ 
nied of God—great and glorious—the more you will know 
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snaring in every attriDUie requires mar mere oe a nxenes: 
[ 47 ] 

When two contraries are so remote from each other that om 
cannot conceive of yet more distance between them, would yoi 
consider them to be like one another simply because they shan 
in many attributes—as blackness shares with whiteness being ai 
accident, a colour, perceived by sight, and other similar features 
Would you consider that one who says that God—great an< 
glorious—exists but not in a subject, that He enjoys hearing 
seeing, knowing, willing, speaking, living, power, acting, am 
that man is also like that, thereby likens God to creatures am 
affirms a likeness? Not at all! That is not the way it is, fo 
if it were, then every creature would bear a likeness to Him 
since the least one can do is affirm a share in existence, am 
that instills the illusion of likeness. But a likeness is defined a 
sharing in a specific kind and a quiddity, For even if a horse i 
extremely adroit, it still bears no likeness to a man, because the; 
are of different species—it is only like a man in adroitness, whirl 
is an accident outside the quiddity constituting the essence o 
humanity. 

The snecifvine: mark of divinity is that God is an existen 
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correspondence whatever between me sweetness 01 sugar ana 
the pleasure of intercourse. And as far as sharing in the name 
is concerned, he knows that it deserves to be called pleasure; 
yet when the passion arises and he experiences it, he will know 
that the sweetness of sugar is not like it at all, and what he had 
imagined of it was not at all what he imagined. Indeed, he will 
know that whatever he had heard about its name and attributes— 
that it was pleasurable and good—was true, but far more true 
of the passion of intercourse than of the sweetness of sugar. 

Similarly, there are two ways of knowing God—may He be 
praised and exalted: one of them inadequate and the other 
closed. The inadequate way consists in mentioning names 
and attributes and proceeding to compare them with what 
we know from ourselves. For when we know ourselves to 
be powerful, knowing, living, speaking, and then hear those 
terms attributed to God—great and glorious, or when we come 
to know them by demonstration, in either case we understand 
them with an inadequate comprehension, much as the impotent 
person understood the pleasure of intercourse from what was 
described for him of the pleasure of sweets. Indeed, our life, 
power, and understanding are farther from the life,- power, 
and understanding of God—great and glorious—than sugar’s 
sweetness is from the pleasure of intercourse. In fact, there is no 
correspondence between them. The outcome of defining God— 
great and glorious—by these attributes, then, is but establishing 
imaginings and likenesses, and a sharing in the name. But the 
process of comparison is cut short when it is said: Naught is as 
His likeness (xlii:ii), for He is living but not like living things, 
[52] powerful but not like powerful persons, much as you would 
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e Infinitely Good), (3) Al-Rahim (The Merciful), 
(The King), (5) Al-Quddus (The Holy), (6) Al- 
Flawiess), (7) Al-Mu’min (The Faithful), (8) Al- 
fhe Guardian), (9) Al-Aziz (The Eminent), (10) 
he Compeller), (11) Al-Mutakabbir (The Proud), 
q (The Creator), (13) Al-Bari’ (The Producer), (14) 
(The Fashioner), (15) Al-Ghaffar (He who is full of 
(16) Al-Qahhar (The Dominator), (17) Al-Wahhdb 
er), (18) Al-Razzaq (The Provider), (19) Al-Fattdh 
r), (20) Al- c AlTm (The Omniscient), (21) Al-Qabid 
ntracts), (22) Al-Basit (He who expands), (23) Al- 
hbaser), (24) A±l-Rdfi c (The Exalter), (25) Al-MuHzz 
irer), (26) Al-Mudhill (He who humbles), (27) Al- 
\ 11 -Hearmg), (28) Al-BasTr (The All-Seeing), (29) 
rhe Arbitrator), (30) Al- c Adl (The Just), (31) Al- 
snevolent), (32) Al-KhabTr (The Totally Aware), (33) 
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Al-HalTm (The Mild), (34) Al- c AzTm (The Tremendous), (35) Ah 
Ghafur (The All-Forgiving), (36) Al-Shakur (The Grateful), (37) 
Al- c AlT (The Most High), (38) Al-KabTr (The Great), (39) At - 
Hafiz (The All-Preserver), (40) Al-MuqTt (The Nourisher), (41) 
Al-HasTb (The Reckoner), (42) AhJalTl (The Majestic), (43) Al- 
Kanm (The Generous), (44) Al-RaqTb (The All-Observant), (45) 
Al-MujTb (The Answerer of prayers), (46) Al-Wasf (The Vast), 
(47) Al-HakTm (The Wise), (48) Al-Wadud (The Lovingkind), 
(49) Al-MajTd (The All-Glorious), (50) Al-Bd c ith (The Raiser of 
the dead), (51) Al-ShahTd (The Universal Witness), (52) Al- 
Haqq (The Truth), (53) Al-WakTl (The Guardian), (54) Ah 
Qaun (The Strong), (55) Al-MatTn (The Firm), (56) Al- Wall 
(The Patron), (57) Al-HamTd (The Praised), (58) Al-MuhsT (The 
Knower of each separate thing), (59) Al-Mubdf (The Beginner, 
The Cause), (60) Al-MuAd (The Restorer), (61) Al-MuhyT (The 
Life-Giver), (62) Al-MumTt (The Slayer), (63) Al-Hayy (The 
Living), (64) Al-Qayyum (The Self-Existing), (65) Al-Wdjid (The 
Resourceful), (66) Al-Majid (The Magnificent), (67) Ail-Wahid 
(The Unique), (68) Al-Samad (The Eternal), (69) Al-Qadir (The 
All-Powerful), (70) Al-Muqtadir (The All-Determiner), (71) Al- 
Muqaddim (The Promoter), (72) Al-Mu’akhkhir (The Postponer), 
(73) Al-Awwal (The First), (74) Al-Akhir (The Last), (75) Al- 
Zdhir (The Manifest), (76) Al-Batin (The Hidden), (77) Al-WdlT 
(The Ruler), (78) Al-Muta c all (The Exalted), (79) Al-Barr (The 
Doer of Good), (80) At-Taummb (The Ever-relenting), (81) Al- 
Muntaqim (The Avenger), (82) Al-Aju (The Effacer of sins), (83) 
Al-Ra’uf (The All-Pitying), (84) Malik al-Mulk (The King of 
Absolute Sovereignty), (85) Dhu’ l-Jalal um ’l-lkram (The Lord 
of Majesty and Generosity), (86) Al-Muqsit (The Equitable), 2 
(87) Al-Jdmi c ( The Uniter), (88) Al-GhanT (The Rich), (89) Al- 
Mughni (The Enricher), (90) Al-Mani c (The Protector), (91) 
Al-Darr (The Punisher), (92) Al-Ndfi c (He who benefits), (93) 
Al-Nur (Light), (94) Al-HadT (The Guide), (95) Ah Bad? (The 
Absolute Cause), (96) Al-BdqT (The Everlasting), (97) Al-Wdrith 
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(The Inheritor), (98) ATRashTd (The Right in Guidance), (99) 
Al-Sabur (The Patient). [64] 

As for His saying Allah, it is a name for the true existent, 
the one who unites the attributes of divinity, is subject of the 
attributes of lordship, and unique in true existence. For no 
existent thing other than He may claim to exist of itself, but 
rather it gains existence from Him: it is perishing insofar as 
it exists of itself, and exists insofar as it faces Him. For every 
existing thing is perishing except His face . 3 It is most likely that 
in indicating this meaning [Allah] is analogous to proper names, 
so everything which has been said about its derivation and 
definition is arbitrary and artificial. 

A lesson. You should know that this name is the greatest of 
the ninety-nine names of God—great and glorious—because it 
refers to the essence which unites all the attributes of divinity, 
so that none of them is left out, whereas each of the remaining 
names only refers to a single attribute: knowledge, power, agency, 
and the rest. It is also the most specific of the names, since 
no-one uses it for anyone other than Him, neither literally 
nor metaphorically, whereas the rest of the names may name 
things other than He, as in ‘the Powerful’, ‘the Knowing’, ‘the 
Merciful’, and the rest. So in these two respects it seems that 
this name is the greatest of these names. 

Implications. It is conceivable that man appropriate some¬ 
thing of the meanings of the rest of the names, to the point 
that the name be used of him—as In ‘the Merciful’, ‘the 
Knowing’, ‘the Indulgent’, ‘the Patient’, ‘the Grateful’, and the 
rest; although the name is used of him in a way quite different 
from its use for God—great and glorious. Yet the meaning 
of this name, Allah, Is so specific that it is inconceivable that 
it be shared, either metaphorically or literally. On account of 
this specificity the rest of the names are described as names of 
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town without committing himself to them and ridding them of 
their poverty—either from his own wealth or reputation, or by 
interceding on their behalf with another. And if he be unable to 
do all that, he should assist them by prayer or by showing grief 
on account of their need, in sympathy and love towards them, 
as though he were thereby sharing in their misfortune and their 
need. 

A question and its answer. You might say: what does it mean 
for Him, the most high, to be merciful and to be the most 
merciful of those who are merciful? For one who is merciful does 
not see people afflicted or injured, tormented or sick, without 
hastening to remove that condition when he can do so. But the 
Lord—praise be to Him most high—has the power to meet every 
affliction, to stave off every need and distress, to eliminate every 
sickness, and to remove every harm, even though He leaves His 
servants to be tried by disasters and hardships while the world 
is overflowing with disease, calamities, and tribulations, yet He 
is able to remove them all. [68] The merciful one certainly 
wants good for the one who receives mercy. Yet there is no 
evil in existence which does not contain some good within it, 
and were that evil to be eliminated, the good within it would 
be nullified, and the final result would be an evil worse than 
the evil containing the good. The certain amputation of a 
hand is an evident evil, yet within it lies an ample good: the 
health of the body. If one were to forego the amputation of 
the hand, the body would perish as a result—a worse evil still. 
So amputating a hand for the health of the body is an evil 
which contains good within it. But the primary intention which 
comes first in the consideration of one amputating is health—an 
unadulterated good. Yet since amputating the hand is the way 
to achieve it, amputation is intended for the sake of that good; 
so health was sought for itself first, and amputation second for 
the sake of the other and not for Itself. They both enter into 
the intention, but one of them is intended for itself and the 
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things existence is from Him or from something that is from 
Him. Everything other than He is subject to Him in its essence 
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This is the level of the prophets—may God’ 
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religious scholars, who ‘inherit the legacy of 
eir kingship, however, is proportional to their al 
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of his senses and his body. In this way he will desire nothing but 
God—great and glorious; he will have no share except in God, 
no longing except to meet Him, no happiness except being near 
to Him. Even If paradise with all of its happiness were offered 
to him he would not turn his aspiration towards it, nor would 
the worlds [of heaven and earth] satisfy him, but only the Lord 
of these worlds. 13 




















Man is basically weak by nature, subject to sickness, ; 
and thirst from within; and to harm from burning, dro 
and from wounds and ferocious animals from without. T 1 
one who can protect him from these fears is one who p 
remedies to counter and repell sickness, food to eliminate 
and drink to slake the thirst, limbs to protect his body, anc 
to gain information warning him from anything about to 
him. Then there is his greatest fear—of eternal damnatioi 
nothing will protect him from that but the profession of 
the unity of God. For God—may He be praised and ex 
guides him to it and makes him desire it, so that He says: 
is no god but God ”, is My fortress, and whoever enters ir 
fortress is safe from My punishment’. 18 For there is no s 
in the world unless it be derived from intermediaries wh 
alone creates and guides us in using. For He is the one u 
unto each thing its nature and then guided it aright (xx:5o) 
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Counsel: One is ‘eminent’ among people when God’s peo 
e need of him in matters most important to them, like i 
t life and eternal happiness. That is exceedingly rare a 
cult to attain, except by those who hold the rank ofprophe 
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heir level, like the caliphs, and the prophets’ heirs among t 
dars. The eminence of each one of them is in proportion 
r elevation in rank above easy access and participation, a 
Leasured as well by their concern for guiding creatures. 

io. Al-Jabbar —the Compeller-—is one who implements I 
by way of compulsion in every single thing, yet no-on 
prevails over Kim; He is the one from whose grasp noth! 
pes, vet the hands of men do not reach to the sanrtnl 
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men [Muhammad]—may Gods blessings and peace be upon 
him—enjoyed this attribute, [79] inasmuch as he said: ‘'Were 
Moses the son of c Imran alive he could not but follow me, for I 
am the master of Adam’s offspring—and that is no boast’. 22 

11. Al-Mutakabbir —the Proud—is one who regards every¬ 
thing as unworthy of consideration in relation to himself, who 
sees greatness and majesty only in regard to himself, and looks 
upon others as a king looks upon his servants. And if his as¬ 
sessment be correct, he will truly be proud, and the one with 
this assessment will truly be proud. Moreover, that is absolutely 
inconceivable of anyone but God—great and glorious. But if 
that presumption of greatness were false and the one who con¬ 
sidered himself incomparably great were not as he saw himself, 
then the pride would be false and reprehensible. In fact, should 
anyone regard himself in particular as majestic and great to the 
exclusion of all else, his assessment would be fallacious and his 
consideration vain—unless he be God—may He be praised and 
exalted. 

Counsel: The proud among men is the £ knower’ skilled in 
renunciation. The meaning of the knower’s renunciation lies in 
freeing himself from whatever would distract his heart from the 
Truth and in disdaining everything but the Truth—may He be 
praised and exalted, thus despising both this world and the next, 
while removing himself from whatever in either one of them 
could distract him from the Truth most high. The renunciation 
of one who is not a ‘knower’, however, is but a transaction and 
a contractual arrangement: buying the good of the next world 
with the good of this one. 23 He renounces something now, 
hoping that it will be multiplied later, but this is only advance 
purchasing and bargaining. Whoever becomes a slave to the 
passion for food and sex is himself despicable, even were all that 
to last. The proud one despises every passion and gain that the 
beasts might conceivably share in. But God knows best! 
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be planned; secondly, to be originated according [80] to t 
and thirdly, to be formed after being originated. Goc 
He be praised and exalted—is creator [khaliq] inasmuch ; 
the planner [ muqaddir ], producer \bari’] inasmuch as He ; 
existence, and fashioner [musawwir] inasmuch as He arrar 
forms of the tilings invented in the finest way. 

This can be likened to building, for example, which i 
an appraiser to estimate what he will need by way of 
bricks, and land area, as well as the number of buildinj 
their length and their breadth. This latter is the respor 
of an architect, who will sketch and design them. 1 
requires a builder responsible for the work which begii 
the foundations of the buildings. Then it needs a decoi 
chisel its exterior and to enhance its appearance, and so 
other than the builder assumes this responsibility. This : 
is customary in planning, building, and designing, but i 
like that in the actions of God—great and glorious. I 
Himself is planner and originator and decorator—sinc< 
the Creator, the Producer, and the Fashioner. 

Another example is the fashioning of man, one 
creatures. His existence first requires a planning of tht 
which his existence [comes], for he is a body of a sped; 
And the body is inevitably first, so that it may be ch 
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parts are arranged in a highly organized fashion, so that if that 
arrangement were altered, the order would be abolished. What 
is specified to be above is what is fitting to be on high, while 
what is fitting to be below is in the lower part. Much as a builder 
places stones at the bottom of the walls and wood above them, 
not randomly but wisely and deliberately in order to make them 
firm. Whereas if that were reversed [82] and he were to place 
stones in the top of the walls and wood below them, the building 
would collapse, for its form would not have been able to stand 
up. 

In like manner, one should understand the reason why the 
stars are on high while earth and water are below, as well as the 
kinds of order operative in the vast sectors of the universe. If 
we were to proceed to describe the regions of the universe and 
their details, and then remark on the wisdom in their assembly, 
the discussion would be too long. Everyone who has a more 
abundant knowledge of these details has a greater comprehension 
of the meaning of the name al-Musawwir [Fashioner]. 25 And this 
arrangement and conception is found in every part of the world, 
however small, all the way to the ant and the atom and even 
in every one of the ants organs. Indeed a prolonged discussion 
would be needed to explain the form of the eye, which is the 
smallest organ in an animal. Yet whoever does not know the 
layers of the eye and their number, their dispositions, shapes, 
capabilities, colours, and the sense of wisdom incorporated in 
them will neither know its form nor the One who forms them, 
except by a generic name. Similar things can be said of every 
form of each animal and plant; even of every part of each animal 
and plant. 

Counsel: Man’s share in this name lies in acquiring in his soul 
the form of existence of each thing with respect to its disposition 
and arrangement until he comprehends the organization of the 
universe and its arrangement throughout, as though he were 
[actually] looking at it; and then descends from the whole to 
details, looking on the human form, especially its body and 
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bodily members, to come to know their kinds and number, their 
assembly and the wisdom in their creation and their arrangement. 
Then he will look into the intellectual attributes of the human 
form, and its higher powers by which [83] it knows and wills. In 
this way too he will know the form of animals and the form of 
plants, inside and out, according to his capacity, until the whole 
and its form are engraved in his heart. Now all of this stems 
from knowing the form of bodily things, and its compass is brief 
compared to knowing the arrangement of spiritual things, which 
includes knowledge—both generic and detailed—of the angels 
and their ranks, and how much is entrusted to each one of them 
in disposing the heavens and the stars, then in disposing human 
hearts by guidance and counselling, and finally in disposing 
animals by inspirations guiding them to satisfying their presumed 
needs. 

Now this is man’s share in this name: acquisition of the 
cognitive form corresponding to the existential form. For 
knowledge consists in a form in the soul corresponding to 
the thing known. The knowledge which God—great and 
glorious—has of the form is the cause of the form’s existing in 
individuals, while the form existing in individuals is the cause 
of the cognitive form’s being realized in the heart of man. 26 In 
that way man benefits by knowing the meaning of the name 
al-Musawwir [Fashioner] among the names of God—may He 
be praised and exalted, for by acquiring the form in his soul 
he also becomes a fashioner, as it were, even if that be put 
metaphorically. For in point of fact, these cognitive forms only 
occur within him by the creation of God the most high, and 
by His invention, not by one’s own activity, but rather by one’s 
striving to be exposed to the outpouring of the mercy of God 
the most high upon him. For God—great and glorious— changes 
not what is in a people, until they change what is in themselves 
(xiii:ii). And thus the Prophet said—may God’s mercy and 
peace be upon him—‘Your Lord has gifts of His mercy for you 
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ire among the ugly things which He conceal: 
• fall over them in this world, and refraining fi 
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"he second concealing consists in His havb 
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. in the course of his wicked thoughts, what d 
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itends as giver to attain by 
Loever gives generously in 
himself or to avert blame 
ly generous is one from 
ho benefit from him. but 


nor ror a recompense returning to mm. maeea, wnoever aoes 
something because he would have been denounced had he not 
done it is freeing himself by doing it; and that is interest and 
recompense. 

Counsel: Generosity or giving tout court are inconceivable on 
the part of a human being. For did the performance not suit 
him more than refraining from it, he would not have undertaken 
it. So his initiative can be attributed to self-interest. But the 
one who sacrifices all that he owns, even his life, for the sake 
of God alone—great and glorious, not to arrive at the comfort 
of paradise or to avoid the pain of hell, or for an immediate or 
future gain such as would be accorded on being among the gains 
proper to man, such a one is worthy of being named giver and 
generous. [88] Below him is the one who gives freely to achieve 
the joy of paradise, and below him is the one who gives freely 
to obtain praise. Still, everyone who does not seek to receive 
tangible recompense will be called generous by those who think 
of recompense only in material terms. 

If you say: the one who gives freely of all that he owns 
purelv for the sake of God the most hieh. with no anticioation 







ana one who worships Him tor some gamr You s 
that according to the majority the expression ‘gaii 
with interests familiar to them, so whoever is ffe< 
and retains no objective but God most high, will 1 
free from gain; that is, from what people reckon 
like their saying that the servant respects his master 
master’s sake but for some gain coming to him fro: 
in the form of comfort or kindness. And the mash 
his servant, not for the servants sake, but for some 
to him in the form of his service. As for the parent 
his son for his son’s sake, not for the gain coming 
his son; indeed if there were no gain from him at s 
still be concerned to look after him. [89] 

Whenever one seeks something for the sake c 
else and not for its own sake, it is as though he is 
that very thing. For that is not the goal which he is 
goal he is seeking is something else. This is like t 
seeks gold. He does not seek it for its own sake i 
food or clothes by it. Yet food and clothes are nc 
their own sake, but rather as a means to satisfy plea 
off suffering. Now pleasure is sought for its own : 
for another goal beyond it, and the case is similar r 
avoidance of pain. So gold is a means to food, and f 
to pleasure, while pleasure is itself a goal and not 
something else. Similarly, the son is not a means 
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in that alone. 32 You should understand from this that freedom 
from gain is impossible, if you allow that God the most high— 
that is, meeting Him and coming close to Him—may be called 
a gain. But if gain be equated with what the majority defines 
it to be, and what their hearts incline towards, then that is 
not a gain. Finally, however, if it be equated with something 
whose attainment serves man better than its absence, then it is 
a gain. 

18. Al-Razzaq —the Provider—is the one who created the 
means of sustenance as well as those who are sustained, and 
who conveys the means to the creatures as well as creating for 
them the ways of enjoying them. Sustaining is of two kinds: 
outward, consisting of nourishment and food, which is for the 
sake of what is outward, namely the body. Inwardly, it consists 
in things known and things revealed, and that is directed to our 
hearts and inmost parts. This latter is the higher of the two 
modes of sustenance, for its fruit is eternal life; while the fruit of 
external sustenance is bodily strength for a short period of time. 
God—-great and glorious—Himself attends to creating the two 
modes of sustenance and is graciously disposed to convey both 
kinds, but He extends sustenance to whomever Fie wills and decrees 
(xlii:i2). 

Counsel: The final result of a mans share in this attribute 
is two-fold. One of them consists in his knowing the essential 
reality of this attribute: that God alone—great and glorious— 
deserves it; so he expects sustenance only from Him, and does 
not rely on anyone but Him for it. As it is told of Hatim 
al-Asamm (the Deaf)—may God be merciful to him—when a 
man said to him: ‘from where do you eat?’ he said: ‘from His 
storehouse’. The man [91] responded: ‘does He hand sustenance 
down to you from heaven?’ Hatim said: ‘were the earth not His, 
He would have to hand it down from heaven’. To which the 
man said: ‘What words you people speak!’ And he'responded: 
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us decree, as me most mgn said: I hen He ordained them 
wen heavens in two days and inspired in each heaven its mandate 
xli:i2). His applying these causes with their harmonious, 
efmed, planned, and tangible movements to the effects resulting 
:om them, from moment to moment, is His predestination. The 
uling is the initial planning of the whole, together with the 
litial command which is like the twinkling of an eye (XVI177). 
"he decree is the positing of universal and constant causes, 
'redestination applies universal causes with their ordained and 
leasured movements to their effects, fool numbered and defined. 
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mce, and by ‘perfection of essence’ I mean perfection 
existence. Now perfection of existence resolves to two 
igs: first, His enduring in an everlasting and eternal manner. 
■ every existing thing bounded by non-existence preceding 
following it is imperfect. So a man is said to be great 
en the span of his existence is long, that is, [119] ‘great 
:00th’—enduring for a long time, yet he is not said to be 
mendous [ c azTm] of tooth’. So ‘great’ is used in situations 
ere ‘tremendous’ is not used. Now if one whose span of 
itence is long may be called ‘great’, even though the span of 
enduring be limited, the one whose enduring is everlasting 
L eternal, and to whom non-existence is impossible, is even 
re deserving of being ‘great’. Secondly, His existence is that 
stence from which emanates the existence of every existing 
ig. So if the one whose existence is perfected in itself is said to 
perfect and great, the one from whom existence pours forth 
ill exiHnp- thinp-s is even more deserving of heine nerfect and 
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animals, plants, and the rest of composite things. For were He 
not to preserve them, they would clash and separate, so that their 
mutual coherence would cease and their orderly arrangement 
disappear, along with the abstraction which they have become 
ready to receive by virtue of their orderly arrangement and 
coherence. God the most high preserves these things, now by 
moderating their powers, or at another time by assisting what 
has been overpowered. Moderation occurs when the power of 
cold is similar in extent to the power of heat, so that when they 
come together one of them does not overpower the other, but 
they rather contend with one another, since no one of them 
is worthier to overcome than to be overcome. The two stand 
against each other and the consistency of the composite thing is 
maintained by their standing against one another or their balance. 
This is what is given the designation: temperance of physical 
constitution. 54 [121] 

Secondly, there is His providing for the one of the two 
contraries which was overcome, reviving its strength to the 
point where it can stand against what overcame it. For example, 
heat invariably consumes moisture and dries it up, so that when it 
overcomes, coolness and moisture are weakened while heat and 
dryness prevail. But the weakened elements will be reinforced 
by a cold and moist body, which is water. In fact, the meaning 
of thirst is the need for what is cold and moist. And God the 
most high created the cold and the moist to assist coolness and 
moisture when they are overcome, and Fie created nourishment 
and medicines and other mutually opposing substances so that 
when something is overcome it may be countered by its opposite 
and be vanquished: this is what we mean by reinforcement. This 
is only accomplished by creating nourishment and medicines, 
creating the means to improve them, and the knowledge guiding 
us to using them. All of this is through God’s—great and 
glorious—preserving the bodies of animals and composite things 
from conflicting elements. 
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is iinKed to cnarity and widespread blessings, extending as tar as 
possible to whatever they descend upon. So the absolutely vast 
is God—may He be praised and exalted—for if His knowledge 
be considered, the sea of things He knows has no shore; in fact 
the seas would be exhausted if they were ink for His words. 65 
And if His beneficence and blessing be considered, there is no 
end to the things He can do. Moreover, every expansiveness, 
[130] however immense, comes up against limits, so the one 
which does not come up against limits is most deserving of 
the name of expansiveness. Now God—may Fie be praised 
and exalted—is the absolutely vast, for everything that is vast 
is confined by comparison with what is yet more vast, and for 
every expansiveness which comes up against limits, additions to 
it may still be conceived. Yet it is inconceivable for anything to 
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of the Loving-kind do not require that. Rather, bestowing 
favours from the outset results from loving-kindness. Just as 
the meaning of His mercy—may He be praised and exalted— 
consists in His intending the well-being of the one who receives 
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separation and attainment. If one is accepted, he is raised 
to the highest of heights; otherwise he is banished to the 
lowest depths. What the present point intends is that there 
Is no relation between the two creations except in name. So 
whoever does not know the creation and the resurrection will 
not know the meaning of the name ‘The Raiser of the dead’. 
But that explanation would be quite extended, so we shall leave 
it behind. 

Counsel: The truth of the resurrection refers to bringing 
the dead to life by creating them once more. Ignorance is the 
greatest death and knowledge the noblest life. God—may He 
be praised and exalted—mentioned knowledge and ignorance 
in His holy book, and called them life and death. Whoever lifts 
another out of ignorance to knowledge has already created him 
anew and revivified him to a blessed life. And should a man 
have a way of conveying knowledge to people and calling them 
to the Most High that would be a kind of revivification, and 
such would be the level of prophets and the scholars who are 
their heirs. [137] 

51. Al-Shahid ■—the Universal Witness—refers in its meaning 
to knowledge with a specific addition, for God—great and 
glorious—is knower of invisible as well as visible things (ix:94). 
Now the invisible j ghayb] comprises whatever is interior and 
the visible [ shahada ] whatever is external, and this is what is 
seen. So if one considers knowledge alone, He is the one who 
knows [§20], while if it is linked to invisible and interior things, 
He is the One who is aware of everything [§32]; and if it be 
linked to external things, He is the Universal Witness. And it 
may be considered as well that He will bear witness to mankind 
on the day of resurrection from what He knows and has seen 
concerning them. The explication of this name is close to the 
explication of the Omniscient [§20] and the One who is aware 
of everything [§32], so we shall not repeat it. 
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■ut the perfect and absolute living thing is one und 
eption all perceived things are arranged, as are j 
ngs under its activity, so that no perceived thir 
now!edge and no action its activity, and that is God- 
lorious, for He is the absolutely living one. As fi 
; thing other than He, its life is commensurate wii 
on and its activity, and all of that is circumscribe 
ow limits. Furthermore, the living things divert 
nseives in this, and their ranking is a function of tl 
as we indicated earlier in considering the ranks 
, and beasts. [143] 

Qayyum —the Self-Existing. You must know th 
listinguished into what requires a subject, like act 
ttributes, of which it is said that they do not subs: 
es; and into what does not need a subject, of whit 
at it subsists in itself, like substances. Yet while 
Lay have no need of a substratum in which to subsi 
t subsists in itself, it nevertheless remains in need 
ssary for its existence, and they are conditions for . 
3 it is not really subsistent in itself, since it requir 
;e of another to subsist, even if it dees not need 
[or subject, in which to subsist ]. 86 
























































:ertamty regarding tne existence oi its nuuiui—Miuwicu^cauic, 
:ompetent, able to hear and see, and living—but nothing points 
;o him except the shape of a single word. Yet just as your seeing 
his word offers clear testimony to the attributes of the Author, 
;o there is not an atom in the heavens and the earth, no planet, 
star, sun or moon, animal or plant, or characteristic of any 
subject, which does not bear witness by itself to the need for 
m organizer to arrange it, plan it, and specify it with its proper 
qualities. Nor can man consider himself, in the arrangement 
af his members and parts among themselves, external and 
internal, as well as the attributes and states of his which carry on 
into nominally through no choice of his, without seeing in them 
in eloquent witness to the one who created them, determined 
:hem and arranged them. So it is with everything that sees with 
all its senses, within itself or outside itself. 

While things may differ in bearing witness, as some of them 
do while others do not, nevertheless certitude is attained overall. 
However, many witnesses, to the extent that they coincide, may 
ae hidden or obscure due to the very intensity of their evidence. 
For instance, what is most evident is what is perceived by the 
senses, and the most evident of these is what is perceived by 
the sense of sight, and the most evident of the things perceived 
by the sense of sight is the light of the sun shining on bodies, 
by which everything becomes manifest. Now how can that by 
which evervthmu becomes manifest not itself be manifest? 
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its actions. 

77. Al-WalT —the Ruler, 78. Al-Mutcfall —the Exalte 
ir in Ghazali’s commentary after §85.] 

79. Al-Barr -—the Doer of Good—is the beneficent or 
hsin]. The absolute doer of good is the one from whoi 
y good deed and beneficence conies. Man can be a doer < 
d only in the measure that he keeps himself occupied wit 
lg good, especially towards his parents, teachers, and elde; 
told of Moses—peace be upon him—that while his L01 
speaking to him he saw a man standing by the leg of tt 
ne, and he marvelled at his exalted position, so he said: 
i, how has this man attained this place?’ And the Lord sai 
was not envious of any of my servants for what I gave t 
n, and he was good to his parents’. 89 This is what it is to be 
r of good among men. Regarding the particulars of God tl 
it high’s doing good and His beneficence to His creature 
/ever, expounding it would be too long, and some of fr 
es we have mentioned should inform one about it. 
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conveying His counsel to them, and disclosing His deterrents 
and warnings to them—to the point where, once informed 
by His instruction of the dangers of their sins, they will begin 
to experience [151] the fear occasioned by His deterrents and 
have recourse to repentance, so that the favour of God the most 
high will return to them on His accepting [their turning to 
Him]. 

Counsel: Whoever accepts time and again the excuses of 
those who do wrong among those entrusted to his care, as well 
as those of his friends and acquaintances, is indeed characterized 
by this quality and has gained a share of it. 

81. Al-Muntaqim —the Avenger—is the one who breaks 
the back of the recalcitrant, punishes criminals, and intensifies 
the punishment of the oppressor-—but only after excusing and 
warning them, and after giving them the opportunity and the 
time to change. Yet this is harsher vengeance than a quick 
punishment, for when the punishment is swift, one does not 
persist in disobedience, and as a consequence he does not deserve 
the full punishment. 

Counsel : Human vengeance is praiseworthy if it takes 
vengeance on the enemies of God the most high, and the worst 
such enemy is ones own lower soul. So it behooves him to take 
vengeance on it in as much as it yields to disobedience or fails in 
its duty of worship. As it is reported regarding Abu Yazid—may 
God be merciful to him—that he said: ‘My soul was so lazy one 
night as to keep me from a litany, so I punished it by depriving 
it of water for a year 5 , 90 In this way should one pursue the path 
of vengeance. 

82. Al- c Afu -—the Effacer of Sins—is the one who erases sins 
and overlooks acts of disobedience, and its meaning is close to 
al-Ghafur [the All-Forgiving, §35]; except that this name is more 
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to God, one and prevailing (xl:i6). And tnis is said in 
the opinion of most people, for they think they have 
erty and possession, and on that day the true situat 
revealed to them: this announcement expresses the t 
will be disclosed to them at that time. Now those enc 
spiritual perception have always realized the mean 
announcement, hearing it without benefit of scum 
certain that possession belongs to God—one and pre 
every moment of every hour of every [161] day, and 
been thus always, and shall be so eternally. But this 
only by one who perceives the truth of divine unity 
the work [of creation], and knows that the solitary c 
in power and sovereignty is One. But we have exp 
in the beginning of the Kitab al-Tawakkul in Ihya > c L 
[Revival of the Religious Sciences ]. Let it be sought the 
book cannot contain it. 
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CHAPTER TWO [172] 


Concerning the Meanings [oft 










































CHAPTER THREE 


Offering an explanation how 
all of these attributes resolve to a single 








































































up in the hadith. [182] 

rthermore, actions associated with God most high 
n are numerous, for it is said of Him: He remo. 
xvii:62), He hurls the truth (xxxiv:48), He will dish 
n them (xxxn:25), and We decreed for the children 0 
-)• So if deriving names from actions be permitted 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Explaining the advantage of 
enumerating the names and of specifyin. 
them as ninety-nine. In this chapter 
we will also offer reflections on some 
things In the form of questions 


S OMEONE may well ask about the names of God—may He 
be praised and exalted: do they exceed ninety-nine or not? 
And if they do, what is the significance of this specification? 
When someone possesses a thousand dirhams a reasonable man 
would not say that he has ninety-nine dirhams just because a 
thousand includes ninety-nine, for although the thousand does 
indeed include this, when a specific number is mentioned, this 
causes one to have the understanding that no number follows 
it. Yet if the names did not exceed this number, what would 
his saying mean—may Gods blessing and peace be upon him: 
1 implore You by every name which is Yours, by which You 
have named Yourself, or which You revealed in Your book, or 
which You taught to anyone from Your creation, or which You 
appropriated to Yourself in Your knowledge of hidden things’? 7 
For this makes it clear that God appropriated certain names [and 
has not informed us of these], as in the case where he said that 
Ramadan’ is one of the names of God. For this reason, our 
forefathers used to say: someone was given the greatest name 
[al-ism al-a c zam], and that was attributed to some prophets and 
holy men,, 8 This indicates that the greatest name lies outside the 
ninety-nine. [185] 
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CHAPTER THREE [192] 


Are the names and attributes applied 
to God™—-great and glorious—-based on 
divine instruction 17 or permitted 
on the basis of reason? 


W 'hat Qadi Abu-Bakr 18 preferred was to permit the use of 
reason except where revelation forbade it or where the 
sense of an expression would convey something impossible with 
regard to God—may He be praised and exalted. As for that 
which contains no forbidding element, it is permissible. Al- 
Ash c an, ‘ 9 however, held that it was based on divine instruction, 
so that it is not permissible to apply to God most high whatever 
rests on meanings attributed to him, except when it is authorized. 
As for us, the position which we think better is to distinguish 
and to say: whatever pertains to names is based on authorization, 
whereas whatever pertains to attributes is not based on autho¬ 
rization; rather, the ones that are authentic are acceptable, but 
not the false ones. But this will not be understood until the 
difference between a name and an attribute is understood. 

We say that a name is an utterance imposed to indicate the 
thing named. 20 Take Zayd, for example: his name is Zayd yet 
he is in fact fair and tall. So if someone were to say to him: 
‘O tall one! O fair one!’ they would be addressing him by 
what is attributed to him and would be correct; but that would 
forego using his name, for his name is Zayd and not the-tall-one 
nor the-fair-one. 21 For being tall or fair does not mean that 
Tali’ is his name. Indeed, our naming a boy Qasim or Jami c 
does not mean that he can be described by the meanings of 
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12 Two synonymous words for 
‘lion’. 

13 Reference to a HadTth QudsT, 
following the translation of 
William A. Graham, Divine Word 
and Prophetic Word in Early Islam 
(The Hague: Mouton, 1977), 162. 
The reference is to a full-length 
robe girded by an often colourful 
sash, so that one complements the 
other for elegance. 

14 ‘The throne’ is a reference 
to the throne of God—a multi¬ 
dimensional symbol in Islamic 
religious thought. 

15 Although the Arabic term 
mushtarak has many meanings, we 
are following Harry Wolfson’s 
preferred reading of‘equivocal’— 
cf. ‘Amphibolous Terms in Aris¬ 
totle, Arabic Philosophy and 
Maimonides’, in Studies in the 
History of Philosophy and Religion 

I (Cambridge MA: Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1973) 44-77, esp. 
47 - 73 - 

16 Al-ShafiT (d. 204/820) 
founded a school of jurisprudence, 
the methodology of which is 
normally referred to as Usui, the 
word which Ghazali uses here. 
The reference, manifestly indirect, 
should refer to his major work— 
Kitab al-Umm —but much lore 
had already developed around 
his person—cf. Shorter Encyclope¬ 
dia of Islam (Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 1953), 512-15, 
613. 

17 The Bedouin reference is 
two-edged, since their traditional 


way of life, rooted in early Arabic 
verse and linguistic habits, made 
them a repository of the language 
of the Qur’an, however unlettered 
they may have been. 

18 Cf. note 19 below. 

19 Richard McCarthy renders 
al-mushahada and al-mukdshafa 
(cf. Freedom and Fulfillment 
(Boston: Twayne, 1980) 123 
n.55), as ‘revelation’ and ‘direct 
vision’; Ghazali contrasts these 
ways of knowing to that of mere 
conformity to observance (taqlid). 

20 A traditional definition of 
kalam : ‘the science which is con¬ 
cerned with firmly establishing re¬ 
ligious beliefs by adducing proofs 
and with banishing doubts’ (cited 
by Louis Gardet in his contribu¬ 
tion to the Encyclopedia of Islam, 
hi, 141-50: Ulm al-kaldm), catches 
the spirit of this use of reason in 
the service of religious beliefs. It 
is often translated ‘theology’, in 
contradistinction to fiqh (‘jurispru¬ 
dence’), yet Ibn Khaldun locates 
it with fiqh among the ‘traditional 
sciences’, indicating that its use 
of reason is more apologetic than 
inquiring. See Harry A. Wolfson, 
Philosophy of the Kalam (Cam¬ 
bridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1976) 3-43. 

21 After its introduction by 
al-Nuri (d. 907), it was especially 
al-Hallaj who drew out the impli¬ 
cations o£ c ishq (‘passionate love’) 
in relation to God (Schimmel, 
60,72,137). It was opposed by 
some of the ‘orthodox’, whose 
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ear has heard, nor has entered 
into the heart of [any] man’— 
translation of William A. Graham, 
Divine Word and Prophetic Word in 
Early Islam. Christians will hear 
echoes of the New Testament: 
i Corinthians 11:9, itself‘a free 
combination of Isaiah lxiv:3 
and Jeremiah in: 16, or possibly a 
quotation from the Apocalypse of 
Elijah’ (Jerusalem Bible). 

29 The ‘knowers’ is a Sufi al¬ 
lusion to a manner of knowing 
God by a certain familiarity. The 
parallels with Maimonides and 
Aquinas are palpable: cf. Guide of 
the Perplexed, 1:58: ‘Glory then to 
Him who is such that when the 
intellects contemplate His essence, 
their apprehension turns into 
incapacity..., and when tongues 
aspire to magnify Him by means 
of attributive qualifications, all 
eloquence turns into weariness 
and incapacity!’ (trans. Shlomo 
Pines, Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1963); and Exposito 
super librum Boethii de Trinitate i.ii.i: 
‘Since our understanding finds 
itself knowing God most perfectly 
when it knows that the divine 
nature lies beyond whatever it can 
apprehend in our present state, 
we can be said to know God as 
unknown, once we sum up what 
knowledge we have of Him’ (ed. 
Decker, Leiden, 1959). 

30 Muslim: Salat, 222. 


31 Al-ShafiT (767-820) is the 
founder of the ShafiT school of 
law, and al-Muzam was an early 
disciple; cf. Shorter Encyclopedia of 
Islam 512-15. 

32 The text here is ambiguous 
as between the subjective genitive: 
‘God’s knowledge’ and the objec¬ 
tive genitive: ‘the knowledge [we 
have] of God’, and the ambiguity 
is heightened by variant readings: 
cf. Shehadi 56 n.3. We have al¬ 
tered his paragraph separation at 
this point for clarity of sense. 

3 3 ‘Light from light’ is a 
favourite Sufi metaphor, which 
favours an emanationist, if not a 
pantheistic, metaphysics. Though 
Ghazali adopts it here, and even 
more so in his Mishkdt al-Anwar 
(.Le Tabernacle des Lumieres, trad. 
Roger Deladriere [Paris: Seuil, 
1981]), he specifies the ‘source 
of existence’ as distinct from its 
radiation in this text. 

34 See his comments on al- 
Haqq (‘The Truth’, no.52) for the 
sense in which only God truly 
exists. 

35 A celebrated Qur’anic verse 
referring to the Prophets actions 
at the battle of Badr, where the 
first Muslim victory became 

on reflection their ‘Exodus 
event’—cf. W. Montgomery Watt, 
Muhammad: Prophet and Statesman 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1961), 125-26. 
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Notes to Part Two 


1 Muslim, Dhikr, 6. 

2 Reading muqsit, rather than 
muqassit (as in Shehadi). 

3 A nearly verbatim allusion to 
the famous verse: ‘everything is per¬ 
ishing except His face’ (xxviii:88). 

4 The word which we shall 
render as ‘aspiration’— himma — 
denotes a ‘spiritual ambition’, 
which the Sufis, like the desert 
monks, linked with a ‘holy com¬ 
petitiveness’ among those desiring 
to come closer to God (cf. also 
note 92). 

5 Bukhari, Ansar 5/53; Muslim 
4/1766, Tir. 5/14. 

6 The best test of this observa¬ 
tion is one’s response to a beggar: 
we often give something to relieve 
ourselves of their demanding pres¬ 
ence, especially when they may be 
disfigured. 

7 Another way of distinguish¬ 
ing them is only suggested by 
this sentence: al-Rahman refers 
to God’s essential goodness, ‘be¬ 
fore creation’ (as it were), while 
al-Ralnm refers to God’s response 
to creation. It is to capture that 
difference, as well as to avoid syn¬ 
onymy, that we have eschewed 
Arberry’s now classical rendering: 
‘the Merciful, the Compassionate’, 
in favour of ‘the Infinitely Good, 
the Merciful’. But see Gimaret, 
375 - 82 . 


8 Hadith Qudsi ; Graham 184 
(Saying 59, iii: Han. 11, 313); 
Bukh, Tawhld 9/153. 

9 Cupping: a procedure using 
a heated receptacle to draw blood 
from punctured veins by creating 
a partial vacuum. 

10 One thinks how easily some 
philosophers hypothesize ‘possible 
worlds’ without attending to the 
subtle interdependencies which 
may (or may not) be demanded 
for something to be the case. 

11 The word rendered ‘revela¬ 
tion’ here is al-shar : the basis for 
the shan a or rule of life proper 
to Islam, and since that basis is 
revealed, the rendering seems a 
propos. Not only the Qur’an but 
also the hadith —sayings attributed 
to Muhammad—constitute this 
basis. 

12 GhazalT develops this allegory 
at length in his Ihya’ c Ulum al-DTn, 
Bk. 21 (McCarthy, Appendix v, 
pp. 368-72). 

13 Preferring God to God’s 
promised rewards is a common 
Sufi refrain, often taken to para¬ 
doxical lengths, to emphasize a 
disinterested love for God. 

14 Literally, ‘enclosure of holi¬ 
ness’ = paradise. 

15 Cf. Qur’an, xxvi:89. 

16 Muslim, Iman, 24. ' 
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17 Islam both requires and as¬ 
sures salam (well-being); ‘speech 
or actions’: literally, ‘tongue or 
hand’. ‘His lower self renders 
nafsihi —cf. note 25. The one 
who is flawless also protects others 
from being harmed; this name is 
ambiguous as between an essential 
attribute and one of action— 

cf. Gimaret, 204-5. 

18 Hadith QudsT —cf. al-Mughm, 
1, 149 (2). 

19 Muslim, Iman 73/83. 

20 Ibn Hanbal 1, 390; Bukhari, 
Riqaq 26. 

21 ‘Ancient writings’(or 
‘books’) refers to the Hebrew 
or Christian scriptures; the ref¬ 
erence here is to the apocryphal 
Gospel of Barnabas. 

22 Maj, Zuhd 37. 

23 Zuhd (renunciation) refers 
concretely to those Sufi practices 
designed to open the heart to 
God, and the sign of being on 
the right track is to renounce 

all rewards, including that of 
paradise—cf. Schimmcl, 110. 
Otherwise it is a mere strategy 
and hardly praise-worthy because 
it does not succeed in re-aligning 
base desires. 

24 Cf. Qur’an xxiii: 12-14 for a 
description of the creation of man 
which serves well to guide this 
account, and xv:26 for insisting 
on the kind of clay used. 

25 According to this principle, 
elaborated in Part One, an ever 
greater appreciation of the traces 
of the Creator is open to us. 


26 This inversion with respect 
to divine and human knowing is 
basic to the philosophies attendant 
upon a creation-tradition: God 
does not apprehend objects as we 
do; God’s knowledge brings them 
into being. 

27 SuyutI, cf. n. f h; TabaranI, 
al-Mujam al-kabir 19/234. 

28 cf. Qur’an, xxv:70. 

29 Han iv, 159; Bukh, Mazalim 
3 - 

3 o This Sufi meaning of soul 
(nafs) is not the philosophical 
‘principle of life’, but ‘the lower 
self, the base instincts, what we 
might render in the biblical sense 
as ‘the flesh’ (Schimmel 112-16). 

31 This discussion of pure or 
‘disinterested’ love of God is cen¬ 
tral to Sufism—see A. Schimmel’s 
remarks on Rabi c a, the early 
woman Sufi saint (38-41). 

32 The ‘black-and-white-eyed 
ones’, or houris, epitomize the 
sensual pleasures of paradise: 

cf. Encyclopedia of Islam ill, 581-82 
(.hur ); 11, 447-52 ( djanna ). 

3 3 Hatim al-Asamm is Abu 
c Abd ai-Rahman Hatim ibn 
c Anwan ibn Yusuf, a renowned 
Sufi shaykh—cf. SulamI, Tabaqdt 
al-SufTya (Leiden: Brill, i960). 

34 Mus, Zakat 79. 

35 Reading c abd for c ahd. 

36 Desert travel is customarily 
at night. 

37 Reading c abd for c ahd. 

38 This pair of names was 
employed by Sufis to mark the 
stations of fear and hope along 
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the way to proximity with God— 
cf. Schimmel 128-9. 

39 Mus, Iman, 379. 

40 HadTth QudsT —cf. Graham 
173, where a similar saying (in 
negative form) can be found. 

41 ‘Religious exercises and bat¬ 
tles’ may sound to Christian ears 
like an odd conjunction and set of 
priorities, yet as Fazlur Rahman 
underscores, ‘Muhammad... was 
duty-bound to succeed’ in his 
mission, and so was called to un¬ 
dertake all ethically sound means 
that were necessary (Islam, 7-9). 

42 This is Ghazali’s adaptation 
of Ibn Sina’s dividing all that exists 
into (1) what is necessary in itself 
(God) and (2) what is possible in 
itself, yet rendered necessary by 
reason of its necessary emanation 
from the One ( al-Shifa’ 1.6; En¬ 
glish translation in Arthur Hyman 
and James Walsh, eds., Philosophy 
in the Middle Ages, 2nd ed. (Indi¬ 
anapolis, IN: Hackett, 1983) 241- 
44. Ghazall transfers the reason for 
the second ‘existential’ necessity 
to the decree of a free creator, 
using the metaphor of a pen to 
compare God’s creating with com¬ 
posing the Qur’an, as the Qur’an 
itself does (cf. xviiliio, XXXU27). 

43 Mus, Qadar 7. 

44 The word we have translated 
‘vision’ here— shuhud —is a variant 
for shahdda, the Muslim formula 
for God’s uniqueness, which the 
Sufis insisted could not be uttered 
authentically without God’s being 
present to the believer, so Anawati 


and Gardet translate it ‘testimonial 
presence’ (128)—cf. Schimmel, 
267. 

45 Reading ya’baqu with L and 
T (Shehadi 105 n. 5); the first 
part of this sentence freely adapts 
sura lxvii:3-4 to the context, 
borrowing extensively from its 
language. 

46 Exploiting, as Ghazall does, 
the ambiguities in ism (noun, 
name) and af c al (actions, verbs). 

47 The image here is similar to 
Plato’s god for a human inquiry: 
‘to find the true joints in reality’, 
that is, the way it is put together. 

48 Reading the variant hakim; 
one could also render it as ‘He 
is arbitrator insofar as He plans 
things’, following Shehadi s princi¬ 
pal text, hakam. 

49 Gimaret notes that c azTm is 
seldom used of physical objects, 
hence the English ‘tremendous’ 
alludes to Otto’s tremendum. 

50 Reading c abd for c ahd. 

51 Tir., Birr 35. 

52 This is Book 32, the second 
book in Volume iv of Ghazall s 
masterwork seeking to accom¬ 
modate Sufi practices and Sunni 
observance. Portions of the Ihya > 
have been translated into English, 
but not this book, unfortunately, 
because it gives an extended 
treatment of grace in a Muslim 
context. For a German transla¬ 
tion see R. Grairilich, Muhammad 
al-GhazdlTs Lehre von den Stufen 
zur Gottesliebe (Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner Verlag, 1984)139-293. 
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53 Those thinkers who tended 
to interpret anthropomorphic 
verses in the Qur’an and the 
tradition in a crudely literal way— 
cf. Encyclopedia of Islam 111.269. 

54 Reading yu abb am rather 
than yu c ayyaru, as Shehadi has it 
(120, final line). 

5 5 Ghazali tends to call the 
traditions which go back to 
Muhammad akhbdr (sing., khabar), 
which we have rendered ‘report’. 
Cf. Encyclopedia of Islam iv. 895a. 

56 Ghazali interprets hasib (lit¬ 
erally, ‘one who reckons’) in the 
sense of kafi (‘one who suffices’); 
for other understandings, see Gi- 
maret, 261-62. The current sense 
is of‘one esteemed’. 

57 Utilizing the variant reading 
in Shehadi, 125 n.3. 

58 Ghazali and all religious 
thinkers must deal with the illu¬ 
sion of autonomy, which he treats 
here under the rubric of sufficiency. 
Operating from a different tradi¬ 
tion and optic, Aquinas was said 
by Chesterton to be concerned 
with ‘defending the independence 
of dependent things’. 

59 A celebrated contention of 
Sufis, initiated by Rabfia; cf. A. 
Schimmel 38-9; Anawati and 
Gardet 166-68. 

60 Utilizing the variant reading, 
126 n. 2. 

61 Ihyd’ iv, Book 36 (Bous- 
quet 395-407), French translation: 
Marie-Louise Siauve, L’amour 

de Dieu chez Gazali (Paris: Vrin, 
1986). 


62 Shehadi s variants(i28n, 1,2) 
would allow one to begin the 
sentence: ‘Man may adorn himself 
by acquiring these qualities... ’. 

In either case, the expression^/! 

(or bi) iktisdb is a quasi-technical 
one, noting that creatures are so 
qualified only ‘by acquisition’. 

63 Mus, Alfaz 10. 

64 Bukh, Nikah 73; Muslim, 
Nikah 104. 

65 An allusion to xviikiio: 

‘Say: Though the sea became 
ink for the words of my Lord, 
verily the sea would be used up 
before the words of my Lord were 
exhausted... ’ 

66 No text locatable; see al- 
MughnT iv 140 #3; mentioned 
in al- c AjalawnI, Kashf al-khafa ’, 
1.507. 

67 Maj. Zuhd 31. 

68 Han. v 197. 

69 Maj. 9. 

70 Ibid., 24. 

71 No text locatable, but men¬ 
tioned in al-Hmdl, Kanz al- 
c ummal xvi/699. 

72 Tir., Zuhd 11. 

73 Maj., Muqaddima 7. 

74 Su., under h k m. 

75 Su., under q n’. 

76 Su., under s b r. 

77 Han., 1441, see al-MughnTm 
61 n.i; p. 251 n.i. 

78 Han., iv 148. 

79 Tir. Qiyama, 6. 

80 Mus, jannah 77, see also 
Ibn Ishaq, Sirat Rasul Allah, 454 
(English translation: A. Guillaume, 
The Life of Muhammad [Karachi: 
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oma, ana mis wouia accora witn 
his orthodoxy on the resurrection. 

94 Al-Hakim al-Naysaburi, 
al-Mustadrak , Ahwal iv/576. 

95 In short, Ghazall is warning 
against an Ashlar ite temptation to 
over-react in defending the reality 
of attributes in God, over against 
the Mu c tazilite denial of attributes 
in defence of divine simplicity. A 
dgn of over-reaction would be 

:o hypostatize the attributes and 
io reduplicate the consideration 
of God via His attributes with a 
ttonsideration of the attributes 
themselves. 


Islamic though 
Hallaj s use ma; 
tian overtones- 
Islam, huluh, anc 
The Passion of / 
Herbert Mason 
Princeton Unh 
passim. 

98 The phras 
heavens and the 
that is between 
Qur’anic (e.g., 
specifying man 
cars (cf. vii:69) 
‘between heavei 
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this exercise tedious and pointless. 
The numbering we have used 
corresponds to the exposition 
which follows. 

111 Whereas Ghazali s commen¬ 
tary itself put al-Rahmdn [the 
Infinitely Good] closest to Allah, 
here he cedes to Sufi predilections 
for al-Haqq. 

112 A clear allusion to the man¬ 
ner of revelation of the Qur’an, 
where divine wisdom must take 
on human speech. 

113 If creation is to be explicated 
as ‘necessary emanation’, as the 
Islamic philosophers were wont to 
do, will must be reduced to zero. 

114 A classic formula of the 
philosophers, stemming from 


Aristotle and articulated by al- 
Farabi in a crucial argument in 
al-Madina al-Fadila: Al-FarabT 
on the Perfect State, ed. Richard 
Walzer (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1985) Ch. 1, par. 6 (pp. 71-3). 

115 This reference to creation 
as emanation continues Ghazali s 
exposition of the position of the 
philosophers; he is not asserting it 
in his own name. 

116 Tahafut al-Faldsifa, whose 
best rendering is that wholly con¬ 
tained within Averroes’ refutation: 
Averroes’ Tahafut al-Tahafut, trans. 
Simon van den Bergh (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1954). 


Notes to Part Three 


1 Giving a different translation 
of the same letters than al-Malik in 
the list used in this commentary, 
although al-HadT and al-Nur are 
included in the list which is used 
in this commentary even though 
Ghazali places them here among 
the alternates. 

2 Da., Adah 9. 

3 Maj., Zuhd 37, Tawhld 12. 

4 Maj., Du‘a’ 10.B 

5 Al-BayhaqI, al-Sunan al- 
Kubrd, Siyam iv.201; see al- 
MughnT 1.93 n. 1. 

6 Han. 1.391. 

7 Han. 1.391, 456. 


8 On ‘the greatest name’, see 
Scbimmel 25, and 177: ‘The 
Greatest Name is hidden, but 
many a mystic has claimed that he 
possesses it and that it enables him 
to perform every kind of miracle’. 
GhazaH, as we shall see, is intent 
on demystifying it. Cf. Gimaret, 
85-94, for a survey of views. 

9 The Arabic name for the 
Queen of Sheba, cf. Encyclope¬ 
dia of Islam 1.1219; Asaf [Ibn 
Barakhya] was the alleged wazir of 
Solomon (1.686). 

10 Tir,, Da c awat 5.517. 

11 Maj., Du‘a 9. 
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12 Han, 2.258. 

13 Musnad is a technical term 
denoting a hadlth collection ar¬ 
ranged according to names of 
transmitters; Abu Tsa al-Tirmidhl 
(d. 884/889) is author of one of 
the collections of hadlth (usually 
termed sunan), notable for its 
critical examination of the isnads. 
Among Ahmad al-Bayhaql’s major 
collections is one entitled al-Sunan 
al-Kubra (cf. El 1.1130). 

14 These are technical terms 
in hadlth: ghanb commonly refers 
to an authentic account which 
rests on the authority of only one 
Companion of the Prophet, while 
isnad refers to the list of attestors. 

15 The famous c Ali ibn Kazm 
(994-1064) was from Cordoba 
and spent his life in Andalusia. 
Although a traditionist, the bulk 
of his work was legal, literary and 
philosophical, notably concerning 
divine attributes (cf. El 3.790-99). 
Ijtihad is a technical term in legal 
matters, meaning the kind of judg¬ 
ment which an individual versed 
in such matters could take upon 
himself. 

16 Mus. Dhikr 5 

17 We translate tawqjf as ‘di¬ 
vine instruction’, referring to the 
teaching proceeding both from 
the Qur’an and the hadlth —cf. Gi- 
maret, 42-6. We shall regularly 
distinguish shar from shan a 

by rendering shah ‘revelation’, 
since its primary reference is the 
Qur’an; and sharf a ‘divine law’, 
since it encompasses the body 


of judgments flowing from the 
Qur’an for the direction of the 
community. 

18 Qadi Abu-Bakr (d. 1013), 
also known as al-Baqillam, was 
a major figure in systematising 
Ash’arism; cf. El 1.958-59. 

19 Abu’l-Hasan al-Ash c ari 
(873-936) was the founder of the 
school of Islamic religious thought 
which bean his name, and which 
had replaced the Mu c tazilite 
school as the dominant kaldm 
school before the time of GhazaE, 
although Ghazali’s staunch sup¬ 
port of this school helped confirm 
its authoritative status. 

20 The Arabic term ism shares 
with the Latin term nomen the 
grammatical meaning of ‘noun’ 
as well as the semantic meaning 
of ‘name’, with the farther ambi¬ 
guity that ‘noun’ can also mean 
‘verbal noun’ or ‘adjective’. We 
shall render ism as the context 
demands. 

21 We have translated bayd (liter¬ 
ally ‘white’) as ‘fair’ to render the 
passage more faithfully to the con¬ 
notations of bayd in this context. 
To grasp the point of Ghazali’s 
allusion here, we must think of 
nicknames given someone accord¬ 
ing to their physical characteristics, 
like ‘stretch’ or ‘whitey’. 

22 Qasim means ‘one who di¬ 
vides’, andJami c ‘one who unites’. 

23 We generally render dall 
as ‘indicate’, but here it seemed 
appropriate to use the more mod¬ 
ern expression ‘refer’, without 
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precise m tnis context, 

24 So-called idcz/a-constructions 
m Arabic allow one to juxtapose 
two nouns so that one modi¬ 
fies the other, as in ‘servant of 
the king’, and there are specific 
grammatical rules for forming the 
plural of the construction, as in 
‘mother-in-law’, Cf. j.A. Hay¬ 
wood and H.M. Nahmad, A New 
Arabic Grammar (London: Lund 
Humphries, 1965) Ch. 8. 

25 The first two names allude 
to the Prophet as one eminently 
worthy of praise, while the others 
could be rendered: God-fearing 
(al-Muttaqi), Forgiving one ( al- 
Maht), The Final One (al- c Aqib), 
Prophet of repentance (NabT al- 
Tawba). Pronhet ofmercv (NabT 


snan a is a stan 
Islamic jurispri 
qiyas —cf. Shot 
Islam, 266-67. 

27 We rende 
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(List of Names on pages 49 to 51) 


Allah ( 1 ) 

al-Akhir ( 73 ) The Last 
al-Awwal ( 73 ) The First 
al- c Adl ( 30 ) The just 
al- c Afu ( 82 ) The Effacer of Sins 
al- c AII ( 37 ) The Most High 
al- c Alim ( 20 ) The Omniscient 
al- c AzTm ( 34 ) The Tremendous 
al- c AzTz ( 9 ) The Eminent 
al-BadI c ( 95 ) The Absolute 
Cause 

ai-fia c ith ( 50 ) The Raiser of the 
dead 

al-Baql ( 96 ) The Everlasting 
al-Bari’ ( 13 ) The Producer 
al-Barr ( 79 ) The Doer of Good 
al-Basir ( 28 ) The All-Seeing 
al-Basit ( 22 ) He who expands 
al-Batin ( 76 ) The Hidden 
al-parr ( 91 ) the Punisher 
Dhu’l-Jalal wa’l-Ikram ( 85 ) 

The Lord of Majesty and 
Generosity 

al-Fattah ( 19 ) The Opener 
al-Ghaffar ( 15 ) He who is full of 
forgiveness 

al-Ghafur ( 35 ) The All- 
Forgiving 

al-Ghani (88) The Rich 
al-Hadl ( 94 ) The Guide 


51-52, 159, 173 
I33-I34, 160 

133- I34, 160 
92-96, 161 
138-139 

102-104, 140, 160 

19, 22, 25, 27, 80-81, 123, 160 

3, 24, 26, 99-100, 105, 112, 160 

65-66, 160 

146 

120-123, 129 
146-147 

24, 68-72, 80, 126, 161 
137 

84-85, 160, 167 
81-82, 161 

134— 137, 160 

144- 145 
140 

79-80, 161 

25, 73"*74 

IOO-IOI, 138 

25, 143, 160 

145- 146, 161, 167 
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ihhar ( 16 ) I he nominator 

74, ioi, i( 

iwi ( 54 ) The Strong 

127, 161 

yyum ( 64 ) The Self- 

129-130 

isting 


iddus ( 5 ) The Holy 

19-22, 59- 

iff ( 24 ) The Exalter 

64, 82, 16 

.him ( 3 ) The Merciful 

51, 52-57, 

thman ( 2 ) The Infinitely 

52-57, 16 

Dod 


iqib ( 44 ) The All- 

29, 114-I] 

^servant 


ishid ( 98 ) The Right in 

148 

ai dance 


fuf ( 83 ) The All-Pitying 

139, 161 

izzaq ( 18 ) The Provider 

78 -79, I0< 

jur ( 99 ) The Patient 

52, 72, 14 

am (6) The Flawless 

28, 61-62 
















INDEX OF PERSONS 


Abu c Ali al-Farmadh! 

Abu c Isa al-Tirmidhl 

Abu Bakr 

Abu Hurayra 

Abu’l-Qasim al-Karakanl 

Abu Yazld 

Ahmad al-Bayhaql 

C A 1 I ibn Hazm 

Asaf (Ibn Barakhya) 

aI-Ash c an 

Bilqls 

Dhu’l-Nun 

al-Hallaj 

al-Hashwiyya 

Hatim al-Asamm 

Ibn Abx Quhafa (Abu Bakr) 

c !sa (Jesus) 

al-Junayd 

Moses 

al-Muzanl 

al-Qadl Abu-Bakr (al-Baqillanx) 
al-Shafi c I 


150 

175 
36, 42 

49, 167, 168, 172-175 
150 

138, 153, 154 
175 
175-176 
172 
177 
172 
36 

125, 154 
104 
78 
12 

85, 106, 153 
35 
137 
43 


177 


27, 43 
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